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SOCIETIES 

THE MEETING OP THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OP PHILOSOPHY, AT HEIDELBERG, 
AUGUST 31 TO SEPTEMBER 5, 1908 

FOR the third time the International Congress of Philosophy has 
met, and I think every unprejudiced observer must admit that 
the meeting has been of value. About three hundred philosophers- 
it is a pity that word has become almost too dignified to fulfil the 
homely function of describing living teachers— came together in the 
famous little city on the Neckar so long dominated by Kuno Fischer, 
a larger number than visited Geneva four years ago. That the 
congress has in it the "promise and potency" of a permanent exist- 
ence seems evident, though experience will, no doubt, suggest changes 
in its organization. 

On the part of many professors of philosophy in Germany, as 
elsewhere, there is still some doubt of the utility of such a gather- 
ing. On a visit to half a dozen of the South German universities 
in the spring, I heard this expressed many times. Three hundred 
philosophers with three hundred distinct philosophies, it was said, 
when all collected in one town, might easily occasion Strassen- 
krawaile. And, with the jest, real difficulties were indicated, the 
difficulties arising out of the breadth of the field and the widely dif- 
fering points of view of the different individuals who cultivate it. 

The first of these difficulties it was attempted to meet by having 
recourse to the usual device of general and sectional meetings. Four 
general meetings were arranged for, in which representative men 
should, each in his own tongue, discuss some subject likely to be 
of interest to the congress as a whole. At the first general meeting, 
after a graceful word of welcome from the President, Professor "Win- 
delband, Professor Royce spoke at length on ' ' The Nature of Truth 
in the Light of Recent Discussion. ' ' As might be guessed from the 
title, he touched upon pragmatism, and, although he spoke in perfect 
taste, he was a trifle sharper in his criticism of some forms which 
this doctrine has taken than he usually is in his criticism of oppos- 
ing doctrines. He stood out stoutly against all relativism, and, 
though he suggested as a title for his own position "absolute prag- 
matism," there were those present who thought it would have been 
better to have chosen some other name, as Professor Royce champions 
absolute truth, and is a voluntarist only in the sense that he regards 
as the foundation of absolute truth not, like Kant, "forms of the 
intellect," but rather "forms of the will." The address will be 
published, and I need not analyze it here; it was listened to with 
pleasure, and was warmly applauded. 
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At the next general meeting there was a brief, but eloquent, 
address by M. Xavier Leon, of the Revue de metaphysique et de 
morale, on Fichte. This was followed by a lecture in Italian, by 
Benedetto Croce, of Naples, who took as his theme "The Lyrical 
Character of Art and Pure Intuition." Signor Croce criticized a 
number of "intellectual attitudes" towards the problem of esthetics 
—the empirical, the practical, the intellectual, the agnostic, and the 
mystical— and argued that, in art proper, we have to do with pure 
intuition, freed from all intellectual and speculative elements, with 
the mere expression of emotion or of an attitude of the will. He 
maintained that we misconceive art in forgetting that it is in its 
essence naive and unreflective. It is to be regretted that the ad- 
dress was in the Italian language, for it was full of suggestive 
thoughts, and it is to be feared that many of the members present 
did not catch its full significance. 

The third general meeting was to have been dedicated to the 
French philosophy, represented by Bergson and Boutroux. Un- 
happily M. Bergson was prevented, by illness, from being present. 
In his place, Professor Windelband made an address on "The Con- 
cept of Law," in which, as might have been expected, his Fichtean 
attitude toward the problem came to the front; and, as also was 
to be expected by those who know him as a lecturer, his grace and 
ability as a public speaker were to be remarked. Professor Boutroux 
sketched the development of philosophy in France during the last 
forty years. He dwelt upon the tendency to specialization which 
had made it appear for a while as though philosophy would be dis- 
solved into a group of independent sciences, and disappear as phi- 
losophy ; and then pointed out that the special philosophical sciences, 
when they dig deep enough in their own field, meet with epistemo- 
logical, cosmological, and practical problems, which seem to draw 
them together, and which directly concern metaphysics. The sim- 
plicity and charm of Professor Boutroux 's diction and method of 
exposition captivated even those of his audience to whom meta- 
physics is a word of ill omen. 

For the fourth general meeting, as for the third, a change of 
program was necessary. Professor Lipps had been announced to 
speak for the Germans, but an illness compelled his absence, and 
Professor Heinrich Maier, of Tubingen, well known for his Aris- 
totelian studies, kindly consented to read the paper on David 
Friedrich Strauss which he had announced for one of the sectional 
meetings. The choice, both of the subject and of the man, was a 
good one, for it was desired to have a theme of general interest; 
and it seemed especially fitting that Tubingen, where Strauss taught 
and where the storm gathered over him, should be heard from. 
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So much for a very brief account of the general meetings. Of 
the sittings of the several sections it is impossible to speak with even 
an approach to adequacy. More than one hundred and fifty papers 
were announced, and the fall of the avalanche was regarded with 
apprehension by the most stout-hearted. 

This mass of special papers was divided, by subject, among 
seven sections. These were the sections for: (1) The History of 
Philosophy; (2) General Philosophy, Metaphysics, and the Phi- 
losophy of Nature; (3) Psychology; (4) Logic and Epistemology ; 
(5) Ethics and Sociology; (6) Esthetics; and (7) The Philosophy 
of Religion. These were presided over by, respectively, M. Leon, 
Professor Kiilpe, Professor Miinsterberg, Professor Maier, Professor 
Jellinek, Professor Cohn, and Professor Troeltsch. The presidents 
of the sections were, with the exception of M. Leon and Professor 
Miinsterberg, all from the universities of Southwest Germany, and 
Professor Miinsterberg, from his former connection with Freiburg, 
and his present relations to the men in Freiburg and Heidelberg, 
we may almost regard as a South German. This selection of officers 
was natural, and it quite possibly facilitated the transaction of busi- 
ness. There was no evidence that it gave a sectional flavor to the 
work of the congress. 

A glance over the list of papers announced is sufficient to show 
that the congress was truly international. Germany, of course, led 
the way, with the largest number. Then came France, rather a 
close second, with Italy and Austria some distance behind. After 
that came the United States, Great Britain, and Switzerland, with 
Russia, Belgium and Sweden behind them; and Norway, Spain, 
Peru, Turkey and Bulgaria brought up the rear. 

The center of interest in the philosophy of our time was rather 
clearly indicated in the choice of the topics for discussion, though 
one must, of course, bear in mind that the place of meeting had 
something to do with the distribution of papers. Some sections were 
kept very busy ; others— the sections for esthetics and the philosophy 
of religion— had little to do. Logic and epistemology enjoyed the 
center of attention, and the program of the section devoted to them 
was always full. In the next rank came the history of philosophy, 
general philosophy and metaphysics, and ethics and sociology. It 
is worthy of note that the Germans and the French seemed espe- 
cially absorbed in epistemological problems, while the Italians 
showed, on the whole, a greater interest in ethics, sociology and 
religion. 

But one thing that must have struck the Americans present was 
the absence of any general wave of interest in a single topic, like 
that which has filled our own journals, for the past two years, with 
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papers for and against "pragmatism." For this we may account 
in part by the international character of the congress, which insured 
a many-sided philosophical activity. Too many centers of influ- 
ence were represented to permit of absorption in the doctrine of any 
one man or group of men. 

Pragmatism was represented, to be sure; for Dr. Schiller was 
present with a paper, in German, well calculated to unlock to the 
Teutonic mind the mysteries of the new philosophy. It was a good, 
clear paper; and, while energetically supporting the thesis of the 
pragmatist, did not speak abusively of those to whom the new 
light is as darkness. Nevertheless, it could not, as an olive branch, 
be regarded as wholly a success, for one or two of those who took 
part in the discussion (I am glad to say, not Americans) descended 
to the use of rather unparliamentary language. Which reminds one 
that it seems, so far, to have been the fate of this doctrine of hope 
and happiness for all to bring to men, not peace, but a sword. 
"While speaking of pragmatism, I may refer to the admirable analysis 
of the different aspects of the movement contained in a paper by 
Professor Armstrong. The paper announced by Signor Papini was, 
to the surprise of some, not upon this topic. 

The interest of the American delegation— not a very large one — 
seemed predominantly in epistemology, Royce, Baldwin, Armstrong, 
and Mrs. Franklin all treating of some phase of this subject. Of 
other sectional papers it is impossible for me to speak, for, as above 
indicated, the mass of material was overwhelming. But I may, at 
least, refer to those by Kiilpe, Cohn, Lasson, Falkenberg and 
Tonnies, which will, fortunately, appear in print. The unavoidable, 
but unfortunate, division into sections made it impossible to hear 
some of the discussions one would most have wished to hear. There 
is a certain fatality which appears to. condemn the best men to read 
their papers in different rooms at the same hour. 

Any account of the congress would be incomplete which did not 
give express recognition to the great courtesy and hospitality with 
which its members were met in Heidelberg. The government of the 
Grand Duchy, the authorities of the city, and the representatives 
of the university, joined in giving us a hearty welcome, and made 
every provision for our comfort and even for our entertainment. A 
large share of the work fell, of course, upon the shoulders of the 
president, Professor Windelband, and of the general secretary, Pro- 
fessor Elsenhans, both of whom appeared to be everywhere, and to 
find time for a courteous attention to the wishes of every one. 
Excursions were arranged to various points in the beautiful 
environs of the town. Perhaps the most interesting of these was 
an evening boat ride down the swiftly-flowing Neckar, with a view 
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from the boats of an illumination of the famous castle on the hill. 
On the last evening there was a banquet given by the government of 
the Grand Duchy, and the members of the congress had the pleasure 
of hearing toasts in lighter vein from some of the best speakers that 
the meeting had brought together. 

In closing, I may be permitted to record one or two impressions 
that I have carried away with me, and that touch, not merely this 
congress, but all gatherings of the sort. A certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction was expressed— not in the least with the arrangements 
at Heidelberg, for they were admirable— but with congresses as 
such. Many men, with widely differing views, are brought together; 
it seems hard for them to get near enough to one another to enter 
into profitable discussion; a congress must open its doors to those 
who wish to take part in it, some come who do not greatly con- 
tribute to its usefulness, and they do not elect to come as listeners ; 
the number of papers presented may easily become an embarrass- 
ment. What can one say in the face of these problems ? As regards 
the material presented, I am inclined to think that it will be found 
necessary to exercise some supervision, though the dangers of a cen- 
sorship in philosophy are too palpable to need comment. And as to 
the coming together of men of different views, I feel strongly that it 
is better for them to meet and misunderstand each other than not to 
meet at all. Strange as it may seem, the European scholar appears 
to live in a state of greater isolation than the American scholar. 
There is danger of his magnifying the value of his own doctrine, of 
his growing sensitive to criticism, which is his only safeguard. The 
greater his industry and zeal, the greater his danger. Congresses, 
whatever their shortcomings, may help to bring him into living con- 
tact, not with those who already are of his party, but with those 
who may help him to realize that philosophical doctrines should be 
held tentatively and with reservations. In so far as they serve this 
purpose, they must be of use. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Heidelberg, September 7, 1908. 
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La morale rationnelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie generate. 
Albert Leclere. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. 543. 

At a time when various forms of empiricism are so much in evidence 
and when especially in the field of morals the extreme empiricism of the 
pragmatists, while just because extreme in the peculiar danger of over- 
taxing or outrunning its own conceits, is attractive to so many phi- 



